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FRANCE STRUGGLES UP AND OUT 

Extracts from a Personal Letter Typical 

of Her Spirit 

The following letter from a ravaged region of France, 
written by the wife of one of the leading mine-owners, is 
interesting and illuminating. The writer begins by telling 
of domestic troubles due to underfeeding, illness, etc. She 
then goes on to say : 

"We are here for the summer, and I am striving to build 
a wall between them [Her children. — Ed.] and death. I 
seem to gain a little ground lately, but not much, and my 
own strength is failing fast. I never went to bed for thirty- 
four days. 

"And on the top of that there have been many worries 
about the works and much to do. I must say that the whole 
of the population has showed me great sympathy. Every 
day hundreds of work people came to ask for news ; public 
prayers have been made ; offerings of flowers, fruit, pictures, 
cards, stamps, and toys were left at the gate; every con- 
sideration was shown, and, to crown it all, on the first day 
of May, when the strike was general everywhere in the 
region, none of our men left work. They said that they 
wanted to spare us all possible trouble during our time of 
trial ; and when the child was worst a deputation was sent 
to the doctor to ask him to take great care of her for fear 
'the little mother's heart would break.' 

"I write this to show there is still a bond of affection 
between the upper and lower French classes, and that our 
men are not all the revolutionary brutes that foreign people 
often believe them to be. There is still a steady, strong, 
courageous, enduring mass of French people, and these are 
making a tremendous effort to save their country. They are 
working under odds so heavy that they cannot be described, 
and they put their faith solely in themselves. 

"As I told you nearly a year and a half ago, we have been 
let down on all sides. We got laurels, clapping of hands, 
etc., but nearly no help. I won't speak here of the bitter 
disillusions we lived through; maybe our allies did not 
approve their governments, but the fact remains that we 
paid heaviest in men, in tears, in gold, in prosperity, and in 
faith in humanity. When sometimes we found ourselves 
alone in front of Germany, we knew that our boys must be 
soldiers as their fathers if there is to be a France left on 
the map. We frontier people are sure of what we say. Our 
German neighbors speak very loudly sometimes, especially 
since, as they say, 'the other nations are for them, against 
us.' 

"However, we must do our best. The financial side of the 
question is the darkest point. The rate of exchange leads 
us to starvation, and the new taxes will be heavy on an 
impoverished nation. We try to reduce the imports and are 
eating black bread to save wheat; but coal we must have, 
and there England strangles us. 

"Life is extremely hard. Lots of things are still missing ; 
in our parts there is no milk for the babies, the Germans 
having taken and kept our cows; there is no linen, no fur- 
niture, the Germans having taken it all and kept it. People 
are sleeping on straw, the Germans having taken and kept 
all the bedding. And for everything it is the same. 

"Add to that two-thirds of the population ill because of 
the bad treatments undergone, and you may have a pretty 
accurate opinion of our feelings when we are accused of 
'oppressing and ruining poor, unfortunate, gentle, repentant 
Germany.' 

"What I need are books, uniforms, sporting materials, and, 
above all, water and drains and cows. If ever you meet a 
philanthropist willing to give any kind of four-legged crea- 
ture with milk powers, do not forget to send him to me. 

"That and a way to make widowed women with young 
children earn a living would be a weight off my mind. So 
you see that in spite of private troubles there is a great deal 
of work to go through. In a way It helps, as one has no 
time to mope." 



THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND 
THE TREATY 

The League Endorsed-Mr.Bryan'sRejected 
Plan— The Candidate's Attitude 

The Democratic National Convention, in session in 
San Francisco from June 28 to July 6, naturally 
had much to say and do with the issue of treaty ratifica- 
tion and endorsement of the League. It assembled with 
a distinct, new call for action upon the issue, conveyed 
in a brief but vigorous message from President Wilson. 
The debate on the plank finally adopted was continuous, 
first in a subcommittee and then in a full committee of 
the convention headed by Senator Glass, of Virginia. 
Some of the suggestions that were championed by 
minorities in the convention we append. They never 
had much chance of being adopted, as the majority of 
the delegates favored a League of some kind and the 
Administration controlled the situation. 

CHAIRMAN CUMMINGS' SPEECH 

From the "keynote speech" of Hon. Homer S. Cummings, 
made June 28, which was a forceful and impassioned de- 
fense of the party's record in handling international affairs 
and of President Wilson's course during the war and since 
the armistice, the following quotation is made to show the 
temper of the address and its line of argument : 

"The purpose of the League is to give notice that if any 
nation raises its menacing hand and seeks to cross the line 
into any other country the forces of civilization will be 
aroused to suppress the common enemy of peace. Therein 
lies the security of small nations and the safety of the 
world. 

"Every war between nations that has ever been fought 
began in an attempt to seize foreign territory or to invade 
political independence. If in 1914 Germany had known that 
in the event of hostilities Great Britain would have entered 
the war, that France would go in, that Italy would go in, 
that Japan would go in, and that the United States would 
go in, there would have been no war. 

"The opponents of the treaty cry out, 'Shall we send our 
boys abroad to settle a political quarrel in the Balkans?' 
Immediately the unthinking applaud and the orator records 
a momentary triumph. Have we forgotten that that is 
precisely what America already has done? Have we for- 
gotten that we sent more than 2,000,000 men to France, spent 
more than $20,000,000,000 and sacrificed nearly 100,000 lives 
to settle a Balkan dispute? 

"There was a controversy between Serbia and Austria. 
Territorial questions, political rights, and boundary lines 
were involved. The Crown Prince of the House of Austria 
was assassinated. A little flame of war licked up into the 
powder-house of Europe, and in a moment the continent was 
in flames. It took all the power of civilization to put out 
the conflagration. How idle to inquire whether we wish to 
send our boys to settle political disputes in the Balkans! 

Fear of Future Wars 

"It is extraordinary that men should waste our time and 
vex our patience by suggesting the fear that we may be 
forced into future wars, while forgetting entirely that 
America was forced into this greatest of all wars. No 
League of Nations existed when we entered the war, and it 
was only when we formed in haste, in the midst of battle, a 
league of friendship, under unified command, that we were 
able to win this war. This association of nations, held to- 
gether by a common purpose, fought the war to a victorious 
conclusion, dictated the terms of the armistice, and formu- 
lated the terms of peace. If such a result could be achieved 



